














Let us remember that our schools are for the making of the 
American citizen, and so no school-room is complete without the 


American flag. 


HANNAH I. GARDNER, 
THE VOLTA REVIEW, June, 1913. 





Does it not lie with us, then, to so.develop and use these three 
elements—rhythm, joy, and beauty—that the speech of our pupils 


shall be musical ? 


SARAH JORDAN MONRO, 
THE VOLTA REVIEW, June, 1913. 





Oralism insists upon the similarity of the deaf to the hearing 
in intellectual possibility, and also upon the adoption of natural 


procedures in the attempt to overtake that ideal, varying, as com- 


pared with those usual in the development of hearing children, 


only in directions in which physiological and psychological condi- 
tions do not harmonize, and then only to the extent really neces- 
sary, and always with the distinct purpose of approximating, as 


closely as may be, the methods and aims of normal education. 


A. J. STORY, 
THE VOLTA REVIEW, June, 1913. 
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WHY IT WAS W-ON-THE-EYES* 


BY MARGARET PRESCOTT MONTAGUE 


WONDER why the children’s sign 
for little old Webster should be W- 
on-the-eyes,’” Miss Evans speculated. 
“There’s nothing peculiar about his eyes, 
except perhaps that they’re the brightest 
ir in school.” 

Miss Evans was the new oral teacher 
in the Lomax schools for deaf and blind 
children and she was speaking about 
Charlie Webster, one of the small deaf- 
mutes in her class. 

That was his sign, W, made in the 
manual alphabet, with the hand placed 
against the eyes. Everybody in the deaf 
department at Lomax had his or her 
special’ sign, thus saving the time and 
trouble of spelling out the whole name 
on the fingers. 

Clarence Chester, the big deaf boy who 
had finished school, but still stayed on 
working in the shoe-shop, was the one 
who made up the signs for the new pu- 
pils and teachers. He was rather proud 
of his talents in this direction and took 
the pains of an artist over every sign. 
They were usually composed of the initial 
letter of the person’s last name, placed 
somewhere on the body, to indicate either 
some physical peculiarity, or else the po- 
sition held by that person in the school. 
Mr. Lincoln, for instance, who was the 
superintendent, had L-on-the-forehead, to 
show that he was the head of the whole 
school, and no one else, of course, could 
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have I, as high up as that—not even Mrs. 
Lincoln. She had to be contented with 
L-on-the-cheek. So, in the same way, 
Miss Thompson, who was the trained 
nurse, had T-on-thé-wrist, because it was 
her business to feel the children’s pulses. 

When Miss Stedman, the new matron 
for the deaf boys, came, she should have 
had S-on-the-chest, as Clarence made a 
habit of placing all the matrons’ initials 
on their chests; but unfortunately, S in 
the manual alphabet is made by doubling 
up the fist, and Clarence explained to her 
that if a boy hits himself on the chest 
with his fist he is sure to hit that middle 
button of his shirt and make a bruise. 
He had to make this rather complicated 
explanation in writing, because Miss 
Stedman was new to the sign language 
and finger-spelling, and he had received 
his education at Lomax before articula- 
tion was taken up there, and was there- 
fore, of course, a mute. So, on account 
of the button, S-on-the-chest had to be 
abandoned. But Clarence looked at Miss 
Stedman, and, for all that they called her 
a matron, she was very young and small, 
and had delicately rosy cheeks, so he 
smiled a little, and then made the letter 
S and the sign for pretty. And Miss 
Stedman went away quite satisfied, and 
showed every one her sign, being inno- 
cently unaware that every time she did 
so she was saying that she was pretty. 
When her education in the sign-language 
had progressed sufficiently for her to dis- 
cover the real meaning of her sign she 
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was overcome with confusion and begged 
Clarence to change .it. But he said he 
never—(never! NEVER! made vehemently 
with his hand)—changed a sign after it 
was once given; besides, by that time all 
Miss Stedman’s little deaf boys had got 
hold of it, and no power on earth could 
have detached it from their fingers. 

sut, to go back to Charlie Webster, as 
Miss Evans remarked, there was nothing 
peculiar about his eyes, and, therefore, 
why his sign should be W-on-the-eyes 
caused some small curiosity, but not 
enough to make any of the teachers or 
matrons take the trouble to look into the 
matter. Among themselves, of course, 
they did not speak of him as W-on-the- 
eyes ; they called him Webster, or Charlie 
Webster, or most of all, perhaps, “little 
old Webster,” because he was only nine, 
and everybody on the place adored him. 

They may have adored him for that 
enchanting smile of his, a smile which 
curved his ridiculously eager little mouth, 
flooded from his dancing eyes, and gen- 
erally radiated from the whole expressive 
little face of him. Or, perhaps, it was 
because he was so affectionate ; or, again, 
it might have been because he was so 
handsome, so alert and gay, and always, 
moreover, appeared to be having such a 
good time. Whatever came little old 
Webster’s way seemed always to be the 
most exciting and delightful thing that 
had ever happened to him, and whether 
it was a game to be played, a lesson to be 
learned, or a person to be loved, he did 
it with all his might, and with all his 
heart. Perhaps, after all, the real reason 
for the world’s adoring him was that old 
classical one for the lamb’s devotion to 
Mary,—he loved the world. 

Another thing which sorted him out 
somewhat from among the other 60 or 
70 deaf boys of the school was his fond- 
ness for the blind children. It is impossi- 
ble to imagine any two sets of persons so 
absolutely shut off from one another as 
blind people and deaf-mutes. It is only 
through the sense of feeling that they 
can meet; and for the most part at Lo- 
max, 60 blind children, and more than a 
hundred deaf ones, move about through 
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the same buildings, eat in the same din- 
ing-room, and, to some extent, play in 
the same grounds, with almost no inter- 
course or knowledge of one another, 
They move-upon different planes. The 
deaf child’s plane is made up of things 
seen; the blind child’s of things heard. 
It is only in things touched that their 
paths ever cross, and surely only the 
economy and lack of imagination of the ° 
past could have crowded two such alien 
classes into one establishment. But little 
old Webster had built a bridge of his 
own over these almost insurmountable 
barriers, and through the medium of 
touch had carried his adventures in 
friendship even into the country of the 
blind. 

Some of the blind boys knew the man- 
ual alphabet and could talk to him on 
their fingers, and by feeling of his hands 
could understand what he said to them; 
but with most he had to be satisfied with 
merely putting his arm about their shoul- 
ders and grunting a soft little inarticulate 
“Ough, ough!’ which was no word at 
all, of course, merely an engaging little 
expression of his friendship and general 
good feeling. The blind children recog- 
nized him by these little grunts and ac- 
cepted things from him which they would 
never have tolerated from any of the 
other “dummies,” as they called the deaf 
mutes. Webster was their passionate 
champion on all occasions. Once, when 
a deaf boy threw a stone which by acci- 
dent hit one of the blind boys on the 
forehead, inflicting a bad cut, Webster 
flew into a wild fury of rage and attacked 
the deaf boy with all the passion of his 
nine years. Afterwards he tore up to 
the hospital where his blind friend was 
having the cut dressed and, snuggling 
his face against him, grunted many soft 
“oughs, oughs” of sympathy. But the 
little deaf boy he had thrashed had to 
come to the hospital to be tied up as well, 
for little old Webster was no saint, and 
once he set out to fight, he did it, as he 
did everything else, with all his heart. 

“I declare,” Miss Stedman announced 
wearily one evening in the officers’ din- 
ing-room, “if Charlie Webster keeps on, 
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I shall just have to report him to Mr. 
Lincoln. He's been fighting this whole 
blessed afternoon—just one boy right 
after another.” 

“Oh!” cried Miss Thompson, the 
trained nurse, “then that was the reason 
there were so many of the little deaf boys 
up in the hospital this afternoon with 
sprained thumbs, and black eyes, and so 
on!” 

“Exactly,” Miss Stedman confirmed 
her, “that was Webster’s doing—the little 
scamp! It’s because of his shirts. When- 
ever his mother sends him a new shirt, 
and he puts it on, he has to fight almost 
every boy in his dormitory.” 

“But why? What’s the matter with 
his shirts ?’”” Miss Evans, the oral teacher, 
demanded. 

“Oh, they’re the funniest looking 
things! I don’t see what his mother can 
be thinking of. They look as though 
they'd been made up hind-side before, 
and the sleeves are never put in right, 
and are always too tight for him. Of 
course, the other children laugh at every 
fresh one, and that just sends him al- 
most crazy, and he flies at one boy after 
another. He knows himself that the 
shirts are not right, but he just will wear 
them in spite of everything. I tried once 
to get him to put on one from the school 
supply, and, goodness! I thought he was 
going to fight me!” 

It was at this time that Miss Evans 
asked why Webster’s sign was W-on-the- 
eyes. Miss Stedman said she thought 
Chester must have given him that be- 
cause he was so good to the blind chil- 
dren. That explanation satisfied Miss 
Evans, but was not, as it happened, the 
right one. 

Little old Webster came to Lomax 
when he was only seven, two years be- 
fore they began to teach articulation and 
lip-reading to the children there. His 
education began, therefore, with the man- 
ual method, and by the time he was nine 
there was hardly a sign that he did not 
know, or a word that he could not spell 
with his flying fingers. But he was a 
little person who craved many forms of 
self-expression, and he often looked very 
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curiously, and very wistfully, at hearing 
people when they talked together with 
their lips. The year he was nine, which 
was the year of this story, they began the 
oral instruction at Lomax, Miss Evans 
being engaged for this purpose and be- 
ing given by Clarence Chester the sign 
of E-on-the-lips to show that she was 
the person who taught the children to 
speak. She had to face some opposition 
in getting the new method established. 
The older children found it harder than 
the familiar signs, and, for the most part, 
shut their minds persistently against any 
attempt to make them speak. 

Many of the teachers, also, were op- 
posed to the oral form of instruction. 
There was Miss Flyn, for instance. She 
had taught deaf children for 10 years 
with the sign language, and did not see 
any reason for abandoning it now. And, 
for all her plumpness and soft sweetness 
of face, Miss Eliza Flyn was a firm lady, 
once her mind was thoroughly made up. 
Her argument was that though articula- 
tion and lip-reading might be a wonder- 
ful thing for a few brilliant children, the 
average deaf child trained in a State 
school could never get much benefit from 
it. “Lip-readers are born and not made,” 
she maintained stoutly. “It’s as much a 
gift as an ear for music, or being able to 
write poetry.” 

“Any deaf child with the proper 
amount of brains and normal sight can 
be taught to articulate and read the lips,” 
Miss Evans returned, with equal stout- 
ness, for she was “pure oral,” and could 
almost have found it in her heart to wish 
that the sign-language might be wiped off 
the face of the earth. There she and 
Miss Flyn came to a polite deadlock of 
opinion in the matter. 

Sut whatever others might think, little 
old Webster apparently had no doubts of 
the advantage of the oral method. As 
soon as he found out what it was all 
about, he flung himself into the new study 
with even more than his usual zest and 
enthusiasm. Watching Miss Evans’s lips 
with a passionate attention, his brown 
eyes as eager and as dumb and wistful 
as a little dog’s, he attempted the sounds 
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over and over, his unaccustomed lips 
twisting themselves into all sorts of gro- 
tesque positions, in his effort to gain con- 
trol over them. He always shook his 
head sharply at his failures, fiercely re- 
buking himself, and immediately making 
a fresh attack upon the word or element, 
working persistently until Miss Evans’s 
nod and smile at length rewarded him, 
upon which his whole little face would 
light up, and he would heave a weary but 
triumphant sigh. His zeal almost fright- 
ened Miss Evans, and while she con- 
stantly spurred all the other children on 
to using their lips instead of their eager 
little fingers, Webster she tried to check, 
fearing that his enthusiasm might even 
make him ill. 

Early in the school term, when he had 
not been in Miss Evans’s class much 
above a month, little old Webster re- 
ceived a post-card from his father say- 
ing that his parents expected to come to 
Lomax to see him in a week or so. Web- 
ster almost burst with delighted expec- 
tancy. He showed the card to every 
deaf child who could read, and interpreted 
it in signs and finger-spelling to those 
who could not; he permitted his blind 
friends to feel it all over with their deli- 
cate inquiring fingers, and gave every 
teacher and officer the high privilege of 
reading— 


DEAR LITTLE CHARLIE :— 
Your mother and I expect to come to Lomax 
to see you Friday of next week. 
Your loving father, 
CHARLES WEBSTER, 


while he stood by with those dancing 
eyes of his, which frequently said more 
than speaking people’s lips. He carried 
the card in triumph to Miss Evans, and 
when she had read it, he made the sign 
for mother, and she nodded and said that 
was nice, taking care of course to speak 
rather than sign. But his little eager face 
clouded over, and there appeared on it 
that shut-in and baffled expression which 
it sometimes wore when he failed to 
make himself understood. He repeated 


the sign and put his hand to his lips 
pleadingly. 
wanted. 


Then she realized what he 
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“Why, bless his heart, he wants me 
to teach him to say mother!” she ex- 
claimed delightedly, and sitting down on 
the veranda steps, for it was out of school 
hours, she then and there set to work 
drilling him in the desired word, saying 
it repeatedly, and placing his hand against 
her throat, that he might feel the vibra- 
tions of sound. At last, watching her 
lips intently, making repeated efforts 
doomed to failure, shaking his head an- 
grily at himself each time, and renewing 
the attempt manfully, he did achieve the 
coveted word. To be sure, it was not 
very distinctly said at first, and was 
broken into two soft little syllables, thus, 
“mo-ther” ; but his little face shone with 
the triumph of it. And then in gratitude 
he said, “Thank you,” very politely to 
Miss Evans, having learned those two 
words before in his articulation. He 
said them in his best voice, carefully 
placing one small conscientious finger on 
the side of his nose, which gave him a 
most comically serious expression, but 
was done to be sure that he had suc- 
ceeded in putting the proper vibration 
into his “Thank you.” 

“Such foolishness!’ Miss Eliza Flyn 
snorted, passing along the veranda at this 
moment. “What’s the good of one word? 
And he'll forget it anyway by tomor- 
row!” 

But little old Webster held manfully 
to that hard-won word which his love 
had bought. Every morning when he 
entered the class-room he said “‘Mo-ther” 
to Miss Evans with his enchanting smile, 
so that she began to be afraid that he had 
confused the meaning of the word and 
was calling her mother. On the day, 
however, that she permitted him to tear 
the leaf from the school calendar —a 
daily much-desired privilege—she was re- 
assured on this point, for having torn 
off the proper date, he turned up the 
other leaves swiftly until he came to the 
day on which his parents were expected, 
and putting his finger on the number he 
said, “Mo-ther, mo-ther,” and then in 
quaint fashion he pointed to the calendar 
leaf, and then to himself, and locking his 
forefingers together, first in one direction 
and then in the other, he made the little 
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sign for friend, meaning that he was 
friends with that day because it would 
bring him his mother. 

He said the word repeatedly, in school 
and out. He even said it in his sleep. 
The night before his mother was to come, 
when Miss Stedman paid her regular 
visit to the dormitory, where all the little 
deaf boys were asleep, Webster sat sud- 
denly bolt upright in his bed, his eyes 
wide open, but unseeing with sleep, and 
cried out, “Mo-ther!” 

“Goodness!” Miss Stedman com- 
mented to herself. “I'll be glad when 
his mother does come! He'll go crazy if 
he doesn’t get that word off his tongue 
soon.” 

The next day—the great, the miracu- 
lous day—little old Webster was in a 
veritable humming-bird quiver of excite- 
ment. He jumped in his seat each time 
the door opened, and when, at length, 
Miss Flyn actually came to announce that 
his father and mother had really arrived, 
he leaped up with a face of such tran- 
scendent joy, that his departure left Miss 
Evans’s class-room almost as dark as if 
the sun had passed under a cloud. So 
much of pure happiness went with him 
that, with a smile on her lips, Miss Evans 
let her fancy follow him on his trium- 
phant way, and for fully three minutes, 
while she pictured the surprise in store 
for the waiting mother, she permitted 
her “pure oral” class to tell each other 
over and over on their fingers that “E. 
F.” (Miss Flyn’s sign) had come to take 
W-on-the-eyes to see his father and 
mother, before she awoke to the fact and 
sternly recalled their runaway language 
from their fingers to their lips. 

In the meantime, gripping Miss Flyn’s 
hand tight, little old Webster went on tip- 
toe down the passageway leading to the 
reception-room. Miss Flyn could feel 
the vibration of excitement in his fingers 
as they rested in hers, and her own sym- 
pathetic heart went a beat or two faster 
in consequence. But almost at the re- 
ception-room door he dropped her hand 
suddenly and stopped dead, his face gone 
a despairing white, and a lost, agonized 
look in his eyes. For a moment he stared 
about him in passionate bewilderment, 


then, bursting into a storm of tears, he 
turned to run back to Miss Evans’ room. 
But Miss Flyn caught him firmly and, 
forcing him to look at her, signed, “What 
is it?” .He made the sign for mother, 
and then passed his open hand despair- 
ingly across his forehead in the sign for 
forgotten, and Miss Flyn realized that 
through over-excitement or some trick of 
a tired brain, his precious word had all 
at once slipped from him. He looked up 
at her, and old “signer” though she was, 
she could not resist the appeal of his 
tragic little. face. Stooping down, she 
pronounced the lost word, placing his 
hand against her throat. Remembrance 
rushed into his eyes, and his face lit like 
a flame. ‘“Mo-ther! Mo-ther!” he cried, 
and putting both hands tight against his 
mouth as if to hold the word in place, 
he fled down the hall and into the recep- 
tion-room and flung himself upon a wo- 
man who sat very still, her waiting, listen- 
ing face turned toward the door. 

““Mo-ther! Mo-ther!” he cried, his arms 
tight about her neck. 

She gave a sharp, an almost hysterical 
cry. 
“Charlie!” she screamed. “Is that 
Charlie? Is that my deaf baby talking?” 

She tore his arms from about her neck, 
and held him away from her, while her 
eager, trembling fingers went to his lips 
and felt them move once more, framing 
the wonderful word. 

“Tt is Charlie! It is my little deaf and 
dumb baby talking!” she cried. And then 
she went into a wild babble of mother 
words—“My baby! My lamb! My dar- 
ling, precious baby !”—crying and kissing 
him, while the tears ran down from her 
eyes. And little old Webster, his word 
now safely delivered to the one person 
in all the world to whom it belonged, re- 
lapsed once more into his old soft, in- 
articulate grunting of “Ough, ough!” 
nuzzling his face close against hers, and 
laughing gleefully over the splendid sur- 
prise he had prepared for her. 

And after one astounded, comprehend- 
ing look, Miss Flyn turned, and, racing 
down the hallway, burst into Miss Ev- 
ans’s class-room and caught that teacher 
by the arm. 








“Little old Webster’s mother is blind!” 
she cried. “She’s stone blind! She’s 
never seen Webster in all her life. She’s 
never heard him speak until this minute! 
They’ve never been able to say one word 
to each other! She's blind, I tell you! 
And that’s why Webster’s sign is W-on- 
the-eyes — Clarence Chester must have 
known—and that’s why he’s always so 
good to the blind children, and why he 
fought every boy who laughed at the 
funny way his shirts were made—he 
knew his mother couldn’t see to make 
them right! And—and”—Miss : Flyn 
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choked — “and that’s why he’s nearly 
killed himself trying to learn to speak, 
There’s never been any way they could 
talk to each other except by feeling! 
She’s had to wait nine years to hear him 
say Mother! And—and,” Miss Flyn 
wound up unsteadily, “you needn't 
preach to me any more about articula- 
tion, for—I’m converted !” 

And with that she went out and banged 
the door behind her, and all the chil- 
dren’s fingers flew up, to ask Miss Evans 
in excited signs what E. F. was crying 
about. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AT HARTFORD FOR THE DEAF 
BY JOB WILLIAMS, M. A., L. H. D., PRINCIPAL 


N THE year 1807 a sweet little child, 

the daughter of a prominent physician 
in Hartford—Dr. Mason F. Cogswell— 
was stricken with spotted fever, which 
left her totally deaf. Alice Cogswell was 
then two years old. The parents, deeply 
grieved over the deafness of their little 
daughter, determined that she must be 
educated, but at that time there was no 
school for the deaf in America. They 
could not bear the thought of sending her 
across the Atlantic, to be separated from 


them for several years, so through the 
earnest efforts of her father an interest 
was created in prominent citizens of 
Hartford and means were provided to 
send a man to Europe to learn the method 
of teaching the deaf. 

The Rev. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, 
a brilliant young man, just through with 
his theological studies, was selected for 
that mission, and he sailed from New 
York May 20, 1815. Rebuffed in Eng- 
land and Scotland, he was cordially wel- 
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comed at the National Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb in Paris, and was given 
every assistance to fit him for his future 
work. Through the willingness of Lau- 
rent Clerc, a highly educated and brilliant 
deaf teacher, thoroughly conversant with 
the methods of teaching the deaf, to ac- 
company him and become his assistant, 
he was able to return to America much 
earlier than he otherwise would have 
been. 

In the meantime a school had been in- 
corporated under the title “The Connecti- 
cut Asylum for the Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb,” and on April 15, 1817, 
it was opened for pupils, Alice Cogswell 
being the first to be recorded. Two years 
later, on receiving a township of the pub- 
lic lands in Alabama, the name was 
changed to “The American Asylum at 
Hartford for the Education and Instruc- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb,” on the 
understanding that any child in the 
United States should be allowed to share 
its privileges on equal terms with all oth- 
ers. Seventy-five years later the name 


was again changed to “The American 
School at Hartford for the Deaf.” It is 
the parent of all the schools for the deaf 
in the United States and has exerted a 
great influence on them all. 

For 50 years the method of instruction 
was manual, using the manual alphabet, 
writing, and the sign-language. Gradu- 
ally that method has been changed to the 
combined or eclectic method, adapting the 
method to the child and not the child to 
the method. Every young child entering 
the school is put under. oral instruction, 
and is so taught until Jong trial has dem- 
onstrated that it will be a loss to him to 
continue there longer. Then he is put 
under manual instruction, using chiefly 
the manual alphabet and writing, with a 
limited use of signs. Out of school pu- 
pils are allowed a free use of the manual 
alphabet and the sign-language, and these 
are used by the teachers in the chapel 
exercises, in lectures, and when address- 
ing the whole school. 

The course of instruction comprises 
the subjects ordinarily taught in the pri- 
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mary and grammar grades of the public 
schools, including English language and 
literature, arithmetic, geography, United 
States and English history, physiology, 
hygiene, physics, and civil government. 
There is manual training for the small 
boys in sloyd and for the larger boys in 
cabinet-making. The girls are taught 
sewing, dress-making, and cooking. The 





aim is to develop the pupils physically, 
mentally, and morally—to train the head, 
the heart, the eye, the hand, and the judg- 
ment—and so fit them to become inde- 
pendent and valuable citizens—producers 
and not consumers. With few exceptions, 
they become self-supporting and respected 
members of the communities in which 
they live. 


DR. WILLIAMS TO RETIRE FROM SERVICE 


T a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the American School for the 
Deaf, on May 14, Dr. Job Williams ten- 
dered his resignation as principal of the 
school, a position which he has held for. 
34 years, with a previous term of 13 
years as teacher at the institution to his 
credit. Failing health was the reason 
given by Dr. Williams for the step. The 
board accepted the resignation with re- 
gret, and Dr. Williams will retire from 
office on August 1, 1913. His services 
will be retained as advisory counselor 
to the President and Board of Directors. 
A committee of three, including Dr. 
E. M. Gallaudet, was appointed to con- 
sider the election of a new principal. 


SIX PRINCIPALS IN I00 YEARS 


Although the American School has 
been in existence since 1817—almost 100 
years—there have been but six princi- 
pals during all that time. The list is as 


follows : 

Rey. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet.... 1817-1830 
CN Mi ck BE Cae pea ees 1830-1853 
William W. Turner.........0...+0. 1853-1863 
RN OMOINE SG nc Ue cay og 1863-1870 


Edward Collins Stone.............. 1871-1878 
STMIGMAE 2, Sv ies cao 0ccevceee¥s 


DR. WILLIAMS’ ADMINISTRATION 


The school has established a wide and 
enviable reputation under the manage- 
ment of. Principal Williams, and for a 
number of years there was an average 
of over 200 pupils. The establishment 
of other schools has since cut into the 
registration, so that it now stands at 





about 140. _When Mr. Williams began 
teaching at the school in 1866, his asso- 
ciates were John C. Bull, David E. Bart- 
lett, Richard S. Storrs, Edward C. 
Stone, Arthur H. Whittemore, Wilson 
Whiton, William H. Weeks, Mary A. 
Mann, Sarah W. Storrs, and Catharine 
Blauvelt. Of these, William H. Weeks 
is the lone survivor. 

The fame of Principal Williams as an 
educator of the deaf has gone far be- 
yond the confines of New England. He 
was born in Pomfret, March 1, 1842, and 
was graduated from Yale in 1864, re- 
ceiving his master’s degree three years 
later. Gallaudet College, then the Na- 
tional Deaf-Mute College, awarded him 
the degree of L. H. D. in 1889. He was 
a teacher of the deaf in the American 
School for 13 years prior to his becom- 
ing principal of the school, so that in all 
he has been connected with the institu- 
tion for 47 years. 





Miss Grace D. Ely and Miss Amanda Davis 
have resigned from the teaching force of the 
Maryland School for the Deaf, the former to 
take up work at the Kendall School, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and the latter at the Illinois State 
School. Miss Betty I. Bowles, of the Missis- 
sippi School, will return to Maryland to fill 
one of these vacancies. 





The Ontario, Canada, School for the Deaf 
is to be congratulated on the receipt of gen- 
erous appropriations from the government for 
the erection of several new buildings. A total 
of $150,000 was granted at the last meeting, 
which will be used to complete the new girls’ 
dormitory, and also provide a new boys’ dor- 
mitory and extensive additions to the school 
heating plant. 
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TALKING MOTION PICTURES AS AN AID TO LIP-READERS 


BY MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Principal Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading, Contributing Editor “The Volta Review” 


HANKS to another great 2oth cen- 

tury invention, the hard-of-hearing 
adult is again brought one step closer in 
touch with his fellow-men and is regain- 
ing his place among the hearing world. 
The talking motion pictures, the latest 
development of the cinematograph, giv- 
ing as they do such greatly increased 
prominence to the lip-movements in 
speech over the older silent film, prom- 
ise great things for him in the future. 

Among the many privations to which 
the hard-of-hearing adult has to accustom 
himself is the loss of pleasure in theater- 
going. The feeling of lonesomeness and 
“shut-off-ness” is never more intense 
than when an invitation must be an- 
swered by “I cannot hear enough to make 
it worth while for me to go.” But 
Thomas A. Edison’s latest invention 
brings the dawn of a new hope. 

As soon as I heard of the new talking 
motion pictures I determined to see them 
with a view of the possibility of their 
use in the study of lip-reading. 


“ALMOST FORGOT I COULD NOT HEAR” 


The first picture was a scene from 
“The Merchant of Venice,” in which 
only two characters appeared on the 
stage at one time. The actor who took 
the part of Shylock articulated very dis- 
tinctly, and by means of an occasional 
“clue” from my friend who had accom- 
panied me, I presently almost forgot that 
I could not hear, and when the words 
“Revenge! Revenge!” rang from the lips 
of the actor, I was as keenly aware of it 
as any one in the audience. 

Now, my hard-of-hearing readers must 
not think that I followed the scene from 
beginning to end, or even got half of it; 
but I did get great enjoyment out of it— 
not mere enjoyment for the time being, 
but also in the thought of the possibilities 
that lay before us. 

The next picture was a farm scene. 


There were from six to ten people on 
the stage at one time, and as it was im- 
possible for me to guess who would be 
the next one to speak, I lost a great deal 
of it; but again, when the old farmers 
sang their old home songs, I began to 
“fall in line” once more. 


“CATCHING ONLY A BIT” 


“But,” says my pessimistic reader, 
“what’s the use of going if you cannot 
understand it all? It isn’t much fun to 
catch only a bit now and then”! 

But why shouldn’t we be satisfied at 
first if we only do catch a bit now and 
then? A hearing person who is studying 
a foreign language often attends lectures 
in that language long before he is able to 
understand one-tenth of it. Many stu- 
dents read over the plays in French or 
German before going to see them, in or- 
der to be able to follow at all. Would 
my pessimistic reader say to them, 
“What’s the use of going if you can’t 
understand it all”? I’m sure the reply 
would be that there is a great deal of 
pleasure and benefit in the mere attempt 
at following. In this case, actual results 
are secondary ; the experience and power 
gained are of far greater importance. 


“MAKE IT THREE WORDS NEXT TIME” 


I was surprised one evening recently to 
hear a student, who had just begun the 
study of German, say that he had at- 
tended a lecture given by a professor 
from Hamburg. In reply to my ques- 
tion, “Were you able to follow”? he said: 
“IT was only sure of two words—‘Na- 
poleon’ and ‘achtzehnhundertdreizehn’— 
but I got a great deal out of it, because 
I can still hear that real, true German 
accent ringing in my ears, and I’m going 
to try and make it three words next 
time.” 

This is just the spirit that I wish every 
hard-of-hearing adult would try to culti- 
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vate. If this student had waited until he 
felt that his vocabulary was sufficient to 
warrant his understanding most of the 
lecture, would he, of necessity, have 
profited more? My reply is, unquestion- 
ably, “No.” A person’s proficiency to 
speak a foreign language is not wholly 
measured by the actual number of words 
he is able to translate, for he may have 
hundreds of words stored away in his 
mind that he will never use in conversa- 
tion. To really master a language, he 
must give his ear the proper training. 
Just so with the study of lip-reading. 
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The student who stops to count the num- 
ber of words he missed will never be pro- 
ficient. He must give his eye the proper 
training. He must count the words he 
has caught and “try to make it three 
words next time.” 

Thus far the talking motion pictures 
have not been made for the hard-of- 
hearing adults and consequently are not 
wholly adapted to their needs; but their 
adaptability is unquestionable. The basis 
of lip-reading is movement. Why not 
use moving pictures as one more road 
toward acquiring proficiency ? 


“WHEN?” AND “WHERE?” IN THE EDUCATION OF THE 
DEAF CHILD 


BY ELEANOR C. LEONARD, CLARKE SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


HESE questions, “When?” and 
“Where?” are of such vital impor- 
tance in considering the education of a 
deaf child that a thorough discussion of 
them cannot be amiss. They are ques- 
tions which the parents of every deaf 
baby have to consider in all their aspects, 
and to which they must find definite an- 
swers that will serve as a basis of definite 
action. 
3ecause of the particular circumstances 
that surround each particular child, there 
are no exact answers which can serve as 
iron-bound law for all parents alike, but 
there are certain general conditions which 
they should fulfill; important, even im- 
perative, rights of every child, which they 
must recognize, and to which, in many 
cases, circumstances can be made to bend. 


THE PARENTS PROBLEM 


Granted that every mother and father 
want the best in the world to be had for 
their child, just what is that best it is 
not always easy for them to know. Very 
often the first little deaf child they know 
anything about is their own. Of the pos- 
sibilities in the work for the deaf, of its 
nature and scope, those who have not 


been brought into close contact with it 
are surprisingly ignorant. But when the 
specialist has convinced a mother and 
father that their own little child can 
never hear, they begin to make inquiries, 
to look for help in solving their problem. 
They discover that some friend’s friend 
has a deaf boy who goes to school—a 
school for the deaf. They recoil from 
that thought, and very naturally. Identi- 
fying their little boy with such a school 
classifies him for the first time. He has 
always been just their little boy, as dear 
as—even dearer than—other children. 
For the first time they must recognize 
that he belongs to a special class of chil- 
dren, children who are different and are 
not to be dealt with as normal children. 
Their first thought is, “We won’t send 
him to school. We will keep him at home, 
among normal people. He shall have a 
private teacher.” But this decision is 
very far from solving their problem. If 
he is to have a private teacher, that 
teacher must be of the best, and if he is 
to remain in his home, home conditions 
must meet certain requirements, or home 
will not be the best place in the world 
for the little deaf child after all. 
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IS HOME THE BEST PLACE? 


The teacher may be hard to find, and 
will be had only at a price which, to most 
people, would be prohibitive. And then, 
what are the home conditions? Is his 
home a place where diet and hours are 
regular; Where he is lovingly but firmly 
controlled ; where willing obedience is ex- 
pected of him, and where he is taught to 
do his helpful part; where thought and 
time are given without measure to keep- 
ing him happily employed with matters 
that tend to his best development ; where 
he is talked to, unceasingly talked to, and 
where pains are taken with endless love 
and patience to make connections with 
the active little mind that is reaching out 
through bewildering silence to this great 
outside world? These conditions are 
ideal; they constitute “the best” for a 
little deaf child, and only such should 
surround him in his home. And they are 
so seldom possible by themselves, and es- 
pecially in combination with an experi- 
enced and gifted teacher, that very often 
school and not home is the best place for 
the little fellow. 


THE DAY-SCHOOL ? 


There open to him two places of learn- 
ing—the day-school and the boarding- 
school. ‘The day-school has the advan- 
tage, or what seems to his father and 
mother the very great advantage, of al- 
lowing him to remain at home. It is the 
day-school’s only advantage, and none 
could be more doubtful, because it de- 
pends for its benefit upon home condi- 
tions, which may not be ideal. 

The day-school itself, for that very 
reason, labors under great difficulties. 
Some of the children are from the slum 
district, and come to school dirty and 
underfed and worse. Many of the chil- 
dren, not always from the slum district, 
have had improper food at anything but 
proper times, and altogether too little 
sleep. This child perhaps would not eat 
his breakfast ; it is quite possible that he 
refused to go to bed the night before at 
a reasonable hour; all of which do not 
put a child in condition to cope with our 
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bewildering English language. It is quite 
likely that he is not in school at all regu- 
larly. Concerning one lad who had made 
no appreciable progress in four years, his 
teacher said: “But, you see, he has at- 
tended only a month or two of each 
year.” Inquiries into the case of another 
boy who seemed fairly bright, but who 
learned very little, disclosed the astonish- 
ing facts that he would never eat any 
breakfast and that he limited his diet at 
all times to cornstarch pudding (and only 
the “white kind” at that), ice cream, 
cocoa, and ginger cookies—a bill of fare 
not calculated to stimulate him to brilliant 
mental achievement. For weeks after he 
was put under the care of those who con- 
sidered his physical well-being rather 
than his fanciful notions he wept real 
tears over meat, potatoes, and bread and 
butter; but he eventually developed a 
hearty boy’s appetite and gained some- 
thing like 25 pounds in a year. 


DO SCHOOL AND HOME CONFLICT? 


If home conditions are detrimental to 
the child’s mental development, a day- 
school has small power to counteract 
them. Aside from the question of hy- 
giene, there is the no less important one 
of authority. Just so long as the boy 
knows that in an hour or two he will be 
out of reach of school influence, school 
authority is greatly limited. He will be 
so soon away from it—out and away into 
freedom, too often the freedom which is 
license of street and gutter—for hours 
at a time. His mother says, “I haven't 
been able to do much for him because I 
have to work.” His teacher says, “Con- 
ditions at home are such that we are 
powerless to do much for him.” And 
between these two apologies he has to 
run his course as best he can. 

The difficulties of teaching a small 
child to use the English language are 
greatly increased if he lives at home. He 
must be given language to fit his needs, 
to express what he sees and does. But 
how does the teacher know what he sees 
and does? She must depend on what the 
little fellow can tell by sign and discon- 
nected syllable, and those, even when 
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his imagination does not run riot, are 
unsatisfactory sources of information. 
When a boy describes a thrilling auto- 
mobile accident—wreckage, death, and 
arrest—is it safe to infer that he wit- 
nessed such a scene on his way to school? 
Is it not quite as likely that the founda- 
tion of his tale is a picture in the Police 
Gazette? Is it fair to the boy to allow 
him to record that accident in his journal 
book ? 

When a small lad from the slums, 
whose trousers are unquestionably of the 
50-cent variety, declares and emphatically 
reiterates that his father paid $12.00 for 
a suit for him, is he not expressing desire 
rather than fact? 

When a forlorn little girl, who has ap- 
peared in the same forlorn little dress 
from September to May, calmly states 
that her mother has made 10 new dresses 
for her; when her neighbor from across 
the alley declares that he ate 12 eggs the 
Saturday before, should there not be a 
very reasonable doubt in their teacher’s 
mind? How is she to extricate from a 
mass of statements in which desires and 
hopes mingle freely with reproductions 
of scenes from moving-picture shows, or 
colored supplements of the Sunday news- 
paper and pictures of their own imagin- 
ing, the actual facts to clothe with lan- 
guage which the child can use. 

Then, too, the parents have a problem 
to solve in the manner of getting the child 
to school and home again. They must 
procure and pay an escort for him, or 
else he may be subjected to peril and 
temptation which his mind, shut away 
from the world, is little able to meet. 


THE BOARDING-SCHOOL 


What has the boarding-school to offer 
a little deaf child just starting on the 
road to learning? First of all, absolute 
regularity in living, wholesome meals at 
regular hours, and 11 hours of sleep every 
night. Here he learns under watchful 
care to depend upon himself, to work 
and play and share. Here he comes into 
the school-room fresh, clean, and ready 
to work. Not that a boarding-school is 
in every respect ideal for a little child, 
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nor that it compares with the ideal home. 
Strict adherence to rule; living always in 
a group; denied the greater freedom 
which he might enjoy if he were not one 
of many—these things are hard for a little 
child who is, after all, not very far this 
side of babyhood. And it is true that he 
is cared for, bathed, dressed, watched, 
and put to bed by people who are: paid 
to do those things. But a_boarding- 
school properly governed, which makes 
such requirements and offers such com- 
pensation as will insure intelligent care 
for the child, offers more for the deaf 
child than the average home, and is the 
most nearly ideal place for the average 
deaf child. 


WHEN SHALL HE START TO SCHOOL? 


At what age shall he start to school? 

That also depends entirely upon his 
home. If he does not render a trustful 
obedience to his father and mother, they 
can give him little that he ought to have. 
If he goes when he is told to come; rebels 
on general principle against reasonable 
demands; eats, sleeps, and lives accord- 
ing to his own caprice, and enforces his 
will by screams and fits of temper, the 
sooner he can go to school the better it 
will be for him. If his home meets the 
requirements—if it is an ideal home—let 
him stay in it until he is six or seven. 
3ut if he is indulged, over-indulged, be- 
cause he cannot hear; if his father and 
mother fail to establish between them 
and him the bond of understanding upon 
which all his good depends, the question 
of school becomes paramount before he 
has passed his fifth birthday. 





Mr. T. C. Forrester, Principal of the School 
for the Deaf and Blind (colored) at Parkville, 
Md., has been elected Superintendent of the 
School for the Deaf at Frederick, Md., to suc- 
ceed Dr. Charles R. Ely, whose resignation to 
resume his professorship at Gallaudet College 
was recently announced. 





Dr. E. W. Scripture, whose series of articles 
on “The Voices of the Deaf” is now appearing 
in THe Votta Review, has been appointed 
Speech Consultant to the Institution for the 
Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, 904 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. 
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EXTRACTS FROM REPORT SUBMITTED TO THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION OF MASSACHUSETTS 


BY PROF. JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT 
Principal Wright Oral School; Contributing Editor “The Volta Review” 


Prof. John Dutton Wright, of the Wright Oral School of New York, was re- 
cently appointed by the State of Massachusetts to conduct an inquiry into the 
education of the deaf of that State. The following extracts from the report to the 
Board of Education are of general interest to all engaged in this work. 

The Commissioner of Education of Massachusetts, Dr. David Snedden, has 
already based a preliminary report to the legislature upon Professor Wright's 
report, and this will be followed later by another and fuller report from the 


Commissioner. 


HE object of this inquiry is to de- 

termine whether the State of Massa- 
chusetts is doing its full duty by all of its 
deaf children, or more than its duty by 
some and less than its duty by others; 
also to gather information concerning 
the education of the deaf by Massachu- 
setts for the use of the State Board of 
Education as occasion may require. 

The State wishes to know whether its 
present system of educating its deaf 
children secures the best possible re- 
sults, first, from the standpoint of the 
child, and, second, from that of the State. 
As a matter of fact, the two should be 
the same, for what is best for the chil- 
dren should also be best for the tax- 
payers. 

The measure of success of an educa- 
tional system from the standpoint of the 
child is the strength of character, the 
breadth of intellectual development, and 
the practical equipment for its support 
and the production of such excess of 
wealth as shall provide support during 
the years when further labor becomes im- 
possible. The measure of success from 
the standpoint of the State might be ex- 
pressed in the same terms, though the 
taxpaver usually focusses his attention 
exclusively upon the earning capacity of 
the school graduates and the extent to 
which they are not onlv self-supporting, 
but also wealth-producers. 

The question whether the parents of a 


deaf child are justified in asking the 
State not only, to educate the child, but 
also to board and lodge it, is not, I un- 
derstand, included in the present inquiry, 
though it is certainly an open one; nor 
is the relative efficiency, educationally 
and financially, of a State institution, as 
compared with the present Massachu- 
setts system of “farming” out its deaf 
children to institutions not controlled by 
the State, a matter with which the pres- 
ent inquiry is concerned. 


SCHOOLS INCLUDED IN INVESTIGATION. 


The State of Massachusetts has no 
school of its own for the education of 
its deaf children. It takes advantage of 
schools created by private philanthropy, 
by the city of Boston and the State of 
Connecticut, and allows its citizens to 
choose in which one of six schools their 
deaf children shall be supported. In the 
case of five of the schools the State not 
only pays for the education of the child, 
but also for its board, lodging, and trans- 
portation, and in a few instances for its 
clothing. The sixth school is a day 
school and part of the public school sys- 
tem of Boston. In this school the State 
pays onlv for the educational expense 
and transportation of the pupils. The 
six schools patronized by the State of 
Massachusetts, and the number of pupils 
maintained in each, on January I, 1913, 
were as follows: 
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The Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass. 

116 pupils, for each of whom the State 
paid $350 per year for board, lodging, 
and teaching for 40 weeks, plus trans- 
portation where requested. 


The American School, 
Hartford, Conn. 


37 pupils, for each of whom Massa- 
chusetts paid $275 per year for board, 
lodging, and teaching for 41 weeks, plus 
transportation where requested. 


The Boston School, 
Randolph, Mass. 


147 pupils, for each of whom the State 
paid $275 per year for board, lodging, 
and teaching, plus transportation for 40 
weeks. 

The New England Industrial School 

for Deaf-Mutes. 
Beverly, Mass. 

27 pupils, for whom the State paid the 
lump sum of $3,500 per year for board, 
lodging, and teaching for 40 weeks. 


The Sarah Fuller Home, 
West Medford, Mass. 


12 pupils, for each of whom the State 
paid $250 per year for board, lodging, 
and teaching for 52 weeks. 


The Horace Mann School, 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

A day school and part of the public 
school system of Boston. 140 pupils, for 
each of whom the State paid $150 per 
year for teaching for 40 weeks. plus 
transportation. 


GENERAL VIEWS ON EDUCATION 
DEAF 


OF THE 


Before taking up in detail the discus- 
sion of the individual schools patronized 
by the State of Massachusetts, I should 
like to say something on the general sub- 
ject of the education of the deaf. 

The world is too much inclined to look 
upon the deaf as a class of beings who 
differ from other people in many more 
ways than the lack or impairment of 
hearing. I am glad to see that this atti- 
tude of the public mind is much less 
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general today than it was fifty years ago, 
Fifty years ago it was the universal atti- 
tude in the United States, and, as a result 
of this unshaken belief, the deaf were 
treated in a manner so entirely different 
from the treatment accorded to others 
that they did, actually, become a distinct 
class that differed from hearing people 
in many other ways than the matter of 
deafness. 

Spoken language has been developed 
with reference to the ear and is addressed 
to the brain through the ear. Serious 
deafness in a child, therefore, prevents 
the understanding of spoken language 
and its unconscious acquisition as in the 
case of the hearing child. Fifty years 
ago, in the United States, all schools for 
the deaf were conducted on the principle 
that the deaf must be supplied with some 
other means of communication than that 
used by the world in general. They were, 
therefore, taught a finger and gestural 
language, and their education was carried 
on exclusively by silent methods. This 
idea did not prevail at that time in Ger- 
many or England, but was held in France, 
though it has since been abandoned 
there. The fact that this state of affairs 
existed in the United States was due to 
the mercenary selfishness of the English- 
man, Braidwood, and the friendly help- 
fulness of the French Abbé de l’Epee, the 
first of whom taught the deaf by the 
speech method, and was first appealed to 
by the emissary from the United States, 
but declined to impart the secret of his 
method; the second of whom taught by 
the sign method and received the Ameri- 
can’ with open arms. From this circum- 
stance it happened that the first school 
for the deaf established in this country, 
that now known as the American School 
at Hartford, and for fifty vears all sub- 
sequent schools in the United States. 
adopted the sign language and finger 
spelling as the basis of their method of 
instruction. From this chance circum- 
stance it has also come about that the 
United States is the greatest stronghold 
of all the world for the silent methods of 
educating the deaf. 

Half a century passed before there 
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was established in this country a school 
in which the speech method was exclu- 
sively employed. This method, once set 
in operation here, made rapid progress 
and has now to a very great extent 
crowded the earlier silent methods out 
of the school-rooms of deaf children. 
The State of Massachusetts patronizes 
the oldest school for the deaf in the 
United States, the American School at 
Hartford, in which silent methods still 
prevail to a considerable extent, and also 
the oldest school in the United States in 
which the speech method has always 
been exclusively employed—the Clarke 
School in Northampton. 

The employment of other than speech 
methods in the education of the deaf has 
been the principal factor in the differen- 
tiation of the deaf from their hearing 
fellows. By this I do not mean to imply 
that the employment of speech methods 
exclusively will restore the totally, con- 
genitally deaf person to as perfect and 
unobstructed intercourse with the world 
as he would have possessed with unim- 
paired hearing. Deafness will always 
remain a great calamity and a severe 
hindrance to the free and normal inter- 
change of spoken communication. But 
those deaf people whose education has 
been conducted exclusively by speech 
methods, and whose associations have 
always been with those who depend ex- 
clusively upon speech for communica- 
tion, are far less segregated and differ- 
entiated from the rest of the community 
than the others, whose principal means 
of communication is a silent one, known 
to a comparatively small number of the 
persons about them. 


THE QUESTION OF METHODS 


This question of methods of instruc- 
tion and communication must be consid- 
ered by the board, because the State is 
at present patronizing schools in which 
both methods are used, although there 
no longer exists a school in which silent 
methods are exclusively employed. If 
the State has ever questioned the advis- 
ability of lending its support to an in- 
stitution where silent methods are em- 
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ployed to some extent, it has probably 
been told that there is value in both 
methods, but that neither is perfectly 
adapted to the needs of the deaf, while 
a combination of the two, or a so-called 
“combined school,” insures the most sat- 
isfactory results. 

As a matter of fact, where silent meth- 
ods of communication are employed in 
the school-room, or, I might say, where 
they are entirely excluded from the 
schooi-room, but are permitted out of 
class-room hours, in manual training, 
gymnastics, recreation, etc., the whole 
spirit and atmosphere of the institution 
becomes typical of deaf-mutism, and the 
thought vernacular of the pupils is not 
spoken language, but gestures and man- 
ual spelling. In other words, the silent 
method submerges the speech element. 

The State would also be told that there 
are many deaf children who cannot be 
educated without the aid of finger spell- 
ing and gesture; that the stupid and 
semi-feeble minded must be taught in 
that way. The truth or falsity of such a 
statement is no longer a matter of opin- 
ion, but can be answered by observation 
of actually existing schools which, by 
reason of their size and public character, 
are compelled to include every degree of 
intelligence, beginning with a standard 
far below that which any State should 
permit to enter a school not intended for 
the feeble-minded. This oft-repeated 
and firmly held argument of the “com- 
bined schools” has received its complete 
refutation by the practical operation of 
the largest school for the deaf in the 
world, which has slowly abandoned all 
silent methods and today makes no use 
of them whatever. The stupid child 
cannot be taught as successfully by any 
method as the bright child, but the State 
of Pennsylvania, under the guidance for 
more than a quarter of a century of Dr. 
A. L. E. Crouter, has fully demonstrated 
that the stupid child can be taught as 
much and as successfully by speech 
methods properly applied as by any si- 
lent means of communication. It is no 
longer necessary to argue this point. If 
any one is in doubt he has only to spend 
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the time required for examination of the 
Pennsylvania institution’s stupid classes 
and those of any combined school. 

If, then, as good results can be ob- 
tained, even though they seem inade- 
quate, by the use of speech methods 
only, without recourse to finger spelling 
or gesture, it would be less likely to un- 
necessarily differentiate the deaf from 
the hearing if those speech methods were 
used exclusively. Certainly, it would not 
make the deaf any more a class apart 
than they would be if they thought and 
expressed themselves in some manual 
medium of communication. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF 


The great calamity of deafness lies in 
the fact that it prevents the unconscious 
acquisition of speech and language by 
the child. Any differences in character 
or in mental attainment which may later 
develop are but the natural consequences 
of the lack of a free and unimpeded 
communication with people. If the 
schools could supply their deaf pupils 
with as perfect and easy a means of 
communication with the world as that 
possessed by hearing pupils, the problem 
of education of the deaf would in no 
way differ from the problem of educat- 
ing all other children. The moment the 
deaf child can be put in easy and rapid 
communication with all others of its na- 
tionality, it ceases to present any diffi- 
culties of education not shared by all 
other pupils. The great and all-impor- 
tant function, therefore, of the school 
for the deaf is to give its pupils a fluent 
command of the English language—of 
spoken English if possible, but certainly 
of written English. This must be the 
fundamental aim and accomplishment of 
the successful school. 

In considering the question of age of 
admission, length of course, and age at 
which vocational training can wisely be 
begun, the board must never lose sight 
of this fundamental fact. The little 


hearing child has almost completed his 
greatest educational task before he ever 
enters the school-room, because he has 
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unconsciously learned to speak and to 
understand his native language, and al- 
ready possesses by far the greatest part 
of the working vocabulary he will use 
through life, while the little deaf child, 
on the other hand, has still to begin this 
greatest of all tasks when he enters 
school, and, moreover, has to accomplish 
it under the tremendous handicap of the 
absence of the sense by which nature in- 
tended it to be done. This being the 
case, the deaf child must, with his in- 
pediment, work longer than the hearing 
child to reach the point where the hear- 
ing child begins his school life. It must 
be very plain to any one who thinks at 
all of the matter that it is absurd to ask 
the deaf child to attain at the same age, 
handicapped as he has been, the educa- 
tional point that he would easily have 
reached had he not started in from three 
to five years behind (in intellectual de- 
velopment and attainments) and had not 
been obliged to work under extraordi- 
narily difficult conditions. 

Fortunately for the deaf child, the 
hearing child soon begins to “slow up” 
in his educational journey, and for this 
reason the efficiently taught deaf child 
can to a remarkable degree overhaul his 
hearing brother by the time he reaches 
the age of 18 or 19—almost overtake 
him, and in some instances even outstrip 
his more favored competitor. Such a 
result reflects extraordinary credit both 
upon the courage and persistency of the 
deaf pupil and upon the skill and eff- 
ciency of the school. If schools for the 
hearing were as highly efficient educa- 
tional machines as some of the best 
schools for the deaf, the results attained 
by their pupils would amaze the world. 


COMPARATIVE POSITIONS OF DEAF AND 


HEARING CHILDREN 


The hearing child of 14 who has be- 
gun his education in the kindergarten at 
five and has gone steadily on in a good 
school has a certain intellectual content. 
He knows a certain number of facts in 
history, geography, physiology, etc., and 
is familiar with certain operations with 
numbers. We might divide his intellec- 
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tual content into three parts—A plus B 
plus C—A being that ability to speak 
and to comprehend the speech of others, 
which he brought with him to the kin- 
dergarten at five. B represents the inci- 
dental knowledge he has absorbed and 
picked up by hearing his elders talk, by 
association with his playfellows, and 
perhaps by some desultory reading for 
pleasure in leisure moments. C would 
be the more formal knowledge which has 
been drilled into him by his teachers and 
acquired by compulsory study. Of these 
three portions of the mental content of 
the boy of 14, the first, which is repre- 
sented by A, is much the greatest and 
most important. Section B is second in 
importance and C is the least valuable. 
What is the comparative situation of the 
deaf boy of 14, who, let us hope, also 
began his school life at five? All that 
most important and most difficult section, 
“A” of the hearing boy’s mental content, 
which it had taken him five years to ac- 
quire and with which he entered upon 
his educational career, the deaf boy lacks 
entirely. Worse than that, this section 
“A” of mental equipment is the principal 
implement that must be used by both the 
hearing and deaf boy in the acquisition 
of the remaining portions of the mental 
content. The hearing boy has been pre- 
paring it for five years; the deaf boy 
has to begin at five to prepare the imple- 
ment before he can use it for purposes 
of further acquisition. Inasmuch as it is 
by the use of this section “A” that the 
hearing boy acquires all of section “B,” 
it is easy to see that the deaf boy of 14 
can have but a comparatively small part 
of section “B” in his “content,” since 
much of his time has necessarily been 
spent in creating the tool by which that 
knowledge was to be obtained. If the 
deaf boy made progress only at the rate 
of the hearing boy, he should be at 10 
years of age only where the hearing boy 
was at five, and at 14 where the other 
boy was at nine. But, fortunately, skill- 
ful teachers and a well-organized and 
equipped school can push the deaf child 
faster in some respects than his hearing 
brother, and at 14 he is !ess than five 


years behind, and in some exceptional 
cases has almost entirely overtaken him. 
At 17, if he is equally endowed mentally 
and physically, and if he has been effi- 
ciently taught, he is at least the equal 
educationaliy of his hearing brother of 
16, Often he is better educated. Now, 
when he has acquired a reasonable com- 
mand of the English language and a 
good grammar-school education—often, 
also, the equivalent of a year in the high 
school in addition—he can wisely turn 
his attention to some form of vocational 
training. But he should not seriously 
interfere with his grammar and high 
school course till he reaches 17. 

I am speaking of the otherwise normal 
child who has been totally deaf at least 
since three years of age. The child who 
has become deaf after speech and lan- 
guage have been acquired, or who is only 
partially deaf, is in a situation more 
nearly that of the ordinary child and may 
begin vocational training a little earlier. 


QUESTIONS FOR LATER CONSIDERATION. 


In addition to the specific questions in- 
volving the individual schools, the fol- 
lowing should also be considered by the 
board in course of time, though they can- 
not be included in the present report. 

1. Should the State, inasmuch as it 
sends its children to these schools, exer- 
cise supervision of their operation, both 
educationally and financially, by means 
of a State inspector of schools for the 
deaf, through whom the instruction of 
the deaf of Massachusetts should be 
standardized and unified, so that wher- 
ever the child was taught he should be 
given uniform advantages? 

2. Should the State establish additional 
day schools for the deaf in one or more 
of the most populous centers? 

3. Should the State provide more and 
different vocational training for the deaf, 
either by themselves or together with 
hearing pupils? 

4. Should it be made as compulsory 
for a physician to report to the Bureau 
of Vital Statistics, the Board of Health, 
or to some other official bureau all cases 
of impaired hearing in persons of school 
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age as it is for him to report cases of 
contagious diseases? The not infrequent 
cases that are at present discovered in 
Massachusetts of deaf persons who have 
been permitted to reach the age of ten 
to fifteen years without instruction of any 
kind would seem to strongly indicate the 
desirability of such a provision. There 
would seem to be no valid reason for ob- 
jections to it either by the medical pro- 
fession or the general public. 

5. Should the State provide a field 
officer whose duty it should be to see not 
only that every deaf child in the Com- 
monwealth is under proper instruction 
during the period of school age, but who 
should also follow up the deaf after leav- 
ing the schools, both intellectual and vo- 
cational, and advise, guide, and, where 
necessary, assist those that seem to re- 
quire such attention to enable them to 
live their lives most usefully from the 
standpoint of the State? 

6. Should the State erect and conduct 
a school for the deaf, or take over to 
itself, by mutual agreement, one of the 
existing schools? 

Is it the function of the State to “set 
the pace,” as it were, in educational mat- 
ters, and create the highest standard of 
excellence attainable, that other institu- 
tions should endeavor to imitate? 

Is the present educational work for 
the deaf done by Massachusetts the best 
in the world? Is it the best that can be 
done? 


STATISTICS OF SCHOOL GRADUATES 


A study of the data supplied by the 
School, concerning the present occupa- 
tions of the 45 boys and 30 girls who left 
school between September 1, 1907, and 
September I, 1912, and are not known 
now to be under instruction, shows the 
following facts : 





26 boys are earning an average of $8.29 
per week. 

I boy is reported as having a “fine 
salary.” 

4 bovs are employed, but the wages are 
not stated. 

3 boys are apprenticed. 

3 boys are “helping at home.” 

8 boys have no report. 
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The maximum wage is $18 per week, 
earned as a machinist. The minimum 
wage is $3 per week, earned in a printing 
office. The occupations are: Belting fac- 
tory, 1; biscuit factory, 1; box factory, 3; 
carpenter, 1; carriage painter, 1; cigar 
factory, 1; day laborer, 1; electric com- 
pany, I (salary) ; factory, 1; helping at 
home, 3; knitting machine company, 1; 
leather cutter, 1; machinist, 1; mason, 1; 
motion pictures, I; painter, 2; paper mill, 
2; printing office, 2; rattan factory, 1; 
shoe factory, 4; shoemaker, I. 


8 girls are earning an average of $5.18 
per week. 
15 girls are “helping at home.” 
2 girls are employed, but the wages are 
not stated. 
I girl apprenticed. 
4 girls have no report. 


The maximum wage is $8 per week, 
earned in a woolen mill. 

The minimum wage is $2.50 per week, 
earned in a restaurant. 

The occupations are: Box factory, 13 
brush factory, 2; corset company, 1; fac- 
tory, 1; jewelry shop, 1; milliner, 1; res- 
taurant, I; underwear mill, 1; woolen 
mill, 1. 

Industrial training is given in the 
school in basketry, cabinet-making, cook- 
ing, drawing, sewing, sloyd, typewriting, 
wood carving, and weaving by hand 
loom. 


From the data supplied by the school at 
I obtain the following facts con- 
cerning the 56 boys and 37 girls who left 
school between September 1, 1907, and 
September 1, 1912, and are not now 
known to be under instruction: 





I1 boys are earning an average of $9.82 
per week. 

22 boys are employed, but the wages are 
not stated. 

23 boys have no report. 


The maximum wage is $17 per week, 
earned by cabinet-making. ‘The mini- 
mum wage is $5 per week, earned by 
weaving. The occupations of the boys. 
are: Bricklayer, 1; burnisher, 2; cabinet- 
maker, 1; carpenter, 1; casket-maker, 1+ 
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cotton mill, 1; electric factory, 1; farmer, 
3; foundry, 2; fruit Paps $; mill hand, 
2; optical company, 1; railroad office, 1; 
rubber mill, 1; shoe factory, 3; spring- 
bed factory, 1; stair-builder, 1 ; tailoring, 
1; Underwood typewriter factory, 2; 
weaver, 3. 


3 girls are earning an average of $7.83 
per week. 

g girls are employed, but the wages are 
not stated. 

6 girls are “helping at home.” 

I girl is apprenticed. 

18 girls have no report. 


The maximum wage is $12.50 per 
week, earned by coat-finishing. The 
minimum wage is $5 per week, earned 
ina woolen mill. The occupations of the 
girls are: Coat-finisher, 1 ; dressmaker, 4; 
factory, 1; helping at home, 6; house- 
keeper, 1; millinery, 1; pin factory, 1; 
waitress, 2; woolen mill, 1 

Industrial training is given in the 
school in cabinet-making, cooking, draw- 
ing, sewing, and sloyd. 


A study of the very limited informa- 
tion available from the School con- 
cerning the present occupation of pupils 
no longer under instruction shows that of 
the eight bovs and four girls reported as 
having left the school between January I, 
1910, and January I, 1912, 





5 boys are earning an average of $6.40 
a week. 
3 boys are not reported upon. 


The maximum wage is $8 per week, 
earned by work in a shoe factory. 

The minimum wage is $4 per week, 
earned by work in a lumber yard. 


2 girls earning respectively $8 and $5 
per week by working in a cotton 
mill. 

2 girls not reported upon. 


The occupations of the boys were: 
Shoe factory, 2; office boy, 1; woolen 
mill, 1; lumber yard, I. 

Industrial training is given in the 
school in basketry, chair-making, domes- 
tic science, housework, sewing, and wood- 
working. 


A study of the data collected by the 
School concerning the pupils who have 
left between September 1, 1907, and Sep- 
tember I, I912, shows the followi ing 
facts: Twenty boys and twenty-four girls 
have left who are not known to be now 
under instruction. 

Fourteen of the boys are earning an 
average of $7.02 a week. The maximum 
average is $13.50 per week, and the mini- 
mum $4 per week. The occupations are 
as follows: Automobile factory, 1 ; brush- 
maker, 2; carpenter, 1; farm, 1; laborer, 
1; mill operator, 3; piano factory, 1; 
printing office, 1; shoe factory, 3; shoe- 
maker, I ; taxidermist, 1; waiter, 1. Two 
are reported “employed,” but the wages 
are not given. Four are not reported 
upon. 

Ten of the girls are earning an aver- 
age of $5.94 per week. Five are helping 
at home: Two are employed, but the 
wages are not reported. Seven are not 
reported upon. The maximum wage is 
$10 per week, and the minimum $3 per 
week. The employments are as follows: 
Cracker-packer, 1 ; dressmaker, 1 ; garter- 
stitcher, 1; housework, 4; mill-operator, 
3; shirt-maker, 1; shoe factory, 3; waist- 
maker, I. 

Industrial training is given in the 
school in basketry, cabinet-making, cook- 
ing, drawing, embroidery, housework, 
sewing, slovd, and wood-carving. 

The law in Massachusetts permits a 
parent to remove a child from school in 
order to be set at work at fourteen years 
of age, and the authorities of the schools 
complain that this occurs not infrequently 
and that it is most unfortunate for the 
child, especially in the somewhat nu- 
merous cases where the school life was 
begun very late. The law contains a fur- 
ther provision that reads: “and every 
child under sixteen years of age who can- 
not read at sight and write legibly simple 
sentences in the English language shall 
attend some public day school,” etc. I 
would urge that this provision be very 
strictly enforced in the case of deaf chil- 
dren and a rigorous test be made of the 
command of "English before the State 
authorities permit school life to be ended. 
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A study of the data concerning the 
present employment of the 54 boys and 
42 girls who left the School between 
September 1, 1907, and September 1, 
1912, shows that 28 boys are earning an 
average of $7.37 a week. 





8 boys are employed, but the wages are 
not reported. 
3 boys are apprenticed. 
15 boys are not reported upon. 


The maximum wage is $25 a week, 
earned by farming and muskrat catching. 

The minimum wage is $3 per. week, 
earned by selling papers. 


21 girls are earning an average of $6.26 
a week. 

6 girls are helping at home. 

15 girls are not reported upon. 


The maximum wage is $10, earned as 
a dressmaker. 

The minimum wage is $3, earned as a 
printer’s apprentice. 

The employments of the boys were: 
Baker, 2; candy-maker, 1; clerk, 3; cloth 
mill, 1; —— cutter, 1; dye-house, 1; 
engraver, 1; factory hand, 1; farmer, 4: 
grocery, “y ‘machine shop, 4; newspaper 
vender, 1; office boy, 6; painter, 1; paper 
mill, 1; plumber, 1; shoe factory, 4; sil- 
versmith, 1; starch factory, 1; sugar fac- 
tory, 1; teamster, 1; tin factory, 1. 

The employments of the girls were: 
Book-binding, 1; brush factory, 1; candy 
factory, 4; compositor, 1; cotton mill, 1; 
dressmaker, 3; garment-maker, 3; house- 
work, 1; library bureau factory, 1; milli- 
ner, 1; paper mill, 1; sewing, 1; shoe 
factory, I. 

Industrial training is given in 
school in cooking, sloyd, and sewing. 


the 


DAY US. BOARDING SCHOOLS 


I should perhaps say a few words in 
connection with the discussion of day 
schools for the deaf versus boarding 
schools. 

Both have their uses and both are 
needed. The school must be graded. If 


it has eight grades among its pupils, even 
though there be only eight pupils, enough 
teachers must be provided for the proper 
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instruction of those eight grades. In 
order that the school may be economic- 
ally conducted, there should be enough 
pupils to provide each teacher with a 
class of reasonable size. In the large 
population centers there are enough deaf 
children to whom a day school would be 
accessible to make it economically possi- 
ble to provide the necessary equipment. 
But it would be hard on the tax-payer to 
provide a well-equipped school for two, 
or even half a dozen, deaf children, un- 
less they could be efficiently taught by 
one teacher, with practically no material 
equipment and in quarters not especially 
provided. One teacher cannot, however, 
properly teach more than two grades in 
the upper grammar school, and only one 
grade in the primary. W hile the separa- 
tion of deaf children into small groups 
and their mingling to a very great degree 
with hearing and speaking people is ex- 
tremely desirable, it is very undesirable 
to do it at the expense of efficient teach 
ing. With each year of observation I 
grow more and more opposed to the 
herding together in great buildings of 
hundreds of deaf children; but, on the 
other hand, the placing of six or eight 
pupils of five or six different grades in 
charge of one teacher in a small day 
school is not, to my mind, a satisfactory 
solution of the problem. It would seem, 
therefore, that the deaf in small scat- 
tered communities must be gathered and 
maintained in a public boarding school. 
3ut I hope the time will come when all 
these public boarding schools will be or- 
ganized on the most approved cottage 
plan, whereby a semblance of real family 
life and a more natural énvironment may 
be maintained. 

I have found those in charge of ex- 
isting public boarding schools to have 
rather a poor opinion of the public day 
schools, and to believe that better results 
can be obtained in the boarding than in 
the day schools. In my own observation 
of both types, I find certain losses and 
certain compensations in each, but the 
ultimate result, so far as it is attributable 
to the type of school, and not to the effi- 
ciency or inefficiency of the particular 
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example, seems to me about as good in 
one case as in the other. The pupil at- 
tending the boarding school is, to be sure, 
prevented from spending his time on the 
street and from apparently wasting it in 
unprofitable play or communication with 
those around him at home. But, on the 
other hand, the boy in a large public 
boarding school spends a considerable 
part of his time in play or in communi- 
cation with others as handicapped as he, 
who are unable to help him, since they 
can do no more than he. There is no 
question that the day-school boy acquires 
a considerable degree of independence 
in his daily going and coming to school 
and in his association out of school hours 
exclusively with hearing and speaking 
people. 

At the public day school maintained 
by the city of New York there are em- 
ployed a number of teachers who have 
lived and taught for years in public 
boarding schools for the deaf. These 
teachers, who have now been for several 
years working with deaf boys and girls 
in a city day school, are in a position to 
estimate with considerable certainty the 
relative desirability of the two types of 
schools. I was interested to find that 
without exception they pronounced in 
favor of the day school except in a few 
cases where the home conditions were 
exceedingly bad. They believe that the 
children ‘gain mentally and improve in 
their use of colloquial language and lip- 
reading during the hours they are away 
from the school, and that they are more 
nearly normal than the _ institutional 
child and have a greater interest in their 
homes. 

It is perfectly possible to have poor 
day schools as it is to have poor board- 
ing schools, but, other things being equal, 
I am of the opinion that the disadvan- 
tages of a city day school are fully com- 
pensated for by its advantages. 

I believe that it will be well for the 
State of Massachusetts to seriously con- 
sider the advisability of establishing very 
soon one or two additional day schools 
in the more populous centers. 
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SMALLER CLASSES ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY 


Every institution for the deaf that I 
have ever visited is suffering from at 
least one common disease. That is the 
excessive size of the classes of the 
youngest children. This, it seems to me, 
is a radical and fundamental defect, and 
one that should be remedied, and by 
remedying which a considerable im- 
provement in results could be obtained 
These classes should be the smallest in 
the school. Usually they are the largest. 
Always they are as large as the largest. 
They should be under the instructior. of 
the most skillful and experienced teach- 
ers of the school. This is not always the 
case. In the institution for the deaf the 
classes number from nine to twelve. 
This seems very small as compared with 
the size of the classes in educational in- 
stitutions for the hearing. In a well- 
graded school for the deaf, nine, or even 
twelve, would not be a seriously exces: 
sive number of pupils in the classes of 
the upper grammar grades and advanced 
work. But it is seriously excessive dur- 
ing the first three years of the child’s 
school life. At that period the classes 
should never number more than six. I 
believe this arrangement could be mace 
in all of the schools with little, if any, 
additional expense, and with no loss of 
efficiency at any point, but rather with a 
decided improvement in the degree of 
ultimate success of the pupils. 


INDEPENDENT INTELLECTUAL ACTIVITY 


It is a fully accepted and well-grounded 
principle of sound pedagogy that inde- 
pendence of intellectual activity must be 
cultivated and encouraged. The child 
niust not be permitted to depend upon 
predigested and prepared mental food, 
but must be trained to think for himself, 
to study independently and to obtain by 
his own effort the educational equipment 
with which we wish him to leave school. 
It is the function of the teacher to select 
and present the material in some logical 
sequence for the examination and con- 
sideration of the pupil. The pupil must 
be trained to expend thought upon the 
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understanding and assimilation of this 
material. Education to be successful 
must be a process of training the mind 
te do its own thinking, and not a process 
of stuffing facts into a receptacle. But 
the powers of the mind require exercise 
and training as much as the powers of 
the fingers or the feet in order to enable 
them to perform their operations skill- 
fully. To watch a man ride a bicycle 
will not teach you; you must do it your- 
self, badly at first, then graduaily better 
and better. To watch some one else do 
examples in arithmetic will never teach 
you facility in the manipulation of num- 
bers. You must do it and think about it 
yourself. 

The aim of the school, then, being the 
training of the mind, and not the storing 
of it, every opportunity should be given 
for independent use of the faculties that 
are to be developed and trained. As 
soon as possible the child should be led 
to independent thought and intellectual 
discovery. The teacher should present 
to the pupil the material from which the 
conclusion may be deduced; material 
which cannot be taken raw, but only 
when assimilated by the digestive juice 
of thought, no matter how elementary 
and simple that thought may have been. 

This brief repetition of accepted prin- 
ciples is only for the purpose of direct- 
ing the attention of the school authori- 
ties to the desirability of the means by 
which I believe the size of the youngest 
classes can be reduced without increas- 
ing the teaching staff. In my examina- 
tion of schools for the deaf it has seemed 
to me that they do not give the pupils 
enough opportunity to stretch their own 
mental limbs in active exercise. They 
encourage passive receptivity too much, 
and encourage too little active, independ- 
ent “grubbing” for facts and effort for 
facility. In the upper grammar grades 
I believe that for every half hour spent 
with a teacher there should be from half 
an hour to an hour spent in independent 
study and effort to master the subject to 
be recited. In the lower grammar grades 
at least a third of the time should be 
spent by the pupil in independent effort. 
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The pupil in those grades should not be 
in class with the teacher all through the 
school day. He should have a consider- 
able time for work at his desk on ma- 
terial within his grasp, assigned by and 
done in the presence of the teacher, but 
with no other supervision than is pro- 
vided by mere presence. 

Thus in the lower grammar grades, 
where one-third of the pupil’s time is 
spent in independent effort, two teachers 
could efficiently teach three classes of 
nine or ten pupils each, and in the upper 
grammar grades one teacher could teach 
two classes of the same size. If the 
course is ten years long, the last four 
classes could be taught by two well- 
trained and experienced teachers; the 
next three by two more teachers, mak- 
ing four teachers instead of seven for 
seven classes and saving three teachers 
to be used in the three lowest classes. 
Thus these groups of little children could 
be halved in number, and in this way the 
very large amount of individual atten- 
tion of a teacher that is necessary at the 
start of a little deaf child’s education can 
be provided. The burden of these ear- 
liest years is the teaching of language 
and speech. Success in this depends 
upon how many times the child himself 
has an opportunity to use the words and 
to speak, not on how many _ times he 
sees others do it. Doubling up teachers 
with the beginners (and using there only 
the very best and most experienced) and 
giving the older children more oppor- 
tunity and training in independent work 
will in a short time greatly raise the 
standard of excellence in the result ob- 
tained. 


UNIFORM STANDARDS NEEDED 


I believe it is desirable that the State 
should give early and careful considera- 
tion to the question of unifying and 
standardizing the education of the deaf 
as conducted in the schools patronized 
and largely supported by the State. I 
believe it would be worth the expense to 
have a State Inspector of Schools for the 
Deaf, who should be thoroughly familiar 
with the best results that are obtained 
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anywhere in the world, and himself ex- 
perienced in the actual means by which 
these results are reached. Also that it 
would be wise to confer upon him au- 
thority to so modify and readjust the 
instruction given in the schools as to 
render them of an equally high efficiency, 
as measured by a. uniform standard. 
This inspector should have under him at 
least one field officer, whose duties 
should be to see that every deaf child in 
the Commonwealth was placed under in- 
struction at the proper time and in the 
proper place; who should follow up, 
also, the graduates of the schools, assist- 
ing them to find suitable occupation, edu- 
cating employers to an understanding of 
the availability of the deaf in their occu- 
pations, and inducing them to give the 
deaf an opportunity to show their use- 
fulness. 

I believe these two officials would in 
the long run prove a paying investment 
to the State. 


ATTENTION TO RESIDUAL HEARING 


The question of giving more attention 
to the partial hearing possessed by a 
portion of the pupils of every school is 
one that, in my opinion, should be given 
consideration by all the schools. In each 
of the six schools, on looking over the 
pupils, I found a number who possessed 
a considerable amount of hearing. In 
several instances the teachers seemed to 
be unaware of this until I called their 
attention to it, and in no case did I ob- 
serve any special time or attention given 
to the developing and educating of this 
most valuable faculty. I fully appreciate 
the impossibility in a class of eight or 
ten deaf children of giving any pupil 
much individual attention ; but the work 
of auricular training must be almost 
wholly individual. Unless special pro- 
vision is made for this the school cannot 
be blamed if the useful remnant of hear- 
ing possessed by some of the pupils is 
not properly trained to render the ut- 
most possible assistance. 
employed in the cases where it is appli- 
cable, this work brings better and more 
tapid results than can be attained with 


Judiciously, 


the deaf in any other way. I would 
strongly urge that more thought and ef- 
fort be given to this form of training 
than is at present given in any of the 
schools patronized by Massachusetts. 


EXAGGERATION IN SPEECH-TEACHING. 


There is another matter which seems 
to me to require a still greater degree of 
attention from all the schools than it has 
received. This is the exaggeration of 
speech so observable both in pupils and in 
teachers. No one who has spent twenty- 
five years in the teaching of speech and 
speech-reading to the deaf as I have done 
can fail to know how strong the ten- 
dency is to make positions and move- 
ments plain to the deaf child by exag- 
geration, and how extremely difficult it 
is to resist this temptation. As a matter 
of fact, in teaching speech it is at times 
necessary to take unnatural positions in 
order to show the child certain move- 
ments and positions of the organs, and 
it is exceedingly hard to prevent the child 
from imitating these unnatural move- 
ments when he tries to utter the correct 
sound. But one of the greatest troubles 
is that the teacher quickly forms the 
habit of exaggeration and then becomes 
unconscious of it. If the teacher’s speech 
to the child is exaggerated, the child’s 
will be exaggerated more than that of 
the teacher. 

Such exaggeration is even more unde- 
sirable from the standpoint of lip-reading 
than it is from that of speech. The effort 
of the school is to teach the child to in- 
terpret the natural movements of speech 
as uttered by those with whom he must 
have intercourse in his daily life after 
leaving school. Most of those persons 
will be entirely unfamiliar with the spe- 
cial difficulties of the lip-reader, and so 
will speak to the deaf just as they do to 
the hearine. If, during his school life, 
the child has become accustomed to an 
exaggerated and unnatural utterance on 
the part of those around him, he will find 
it more difficult to understand strangers 
than he would if all his vears of prac- 
tice had been snent in reading normal 
speech. No one will deny the truth of 
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these statements; the difficulty comes in 
securing normal speech on the part of 
the teachers. I often catch myself sin- 
ning in this way, and I have usually 
found the teachers whose attention I[ 
called to it were unconscious of their ex- 
aggeration and thought I was mistaken, 
occasionally even resenting my sugges- 
tion. The speech of the teachers of the 
deaf can be, and, I regret to say, not in- 
frequently is, so exaggerated as to be- 
come really a system of labial signs, not 
very closely related to the normal speech 
of the market-place. Lip-reading of that 
sort of speech is not very greatly better 
than the reading of the manual alphabet, 
since comparatively few people in the 
daily walks of life will speak in that way 
to the deaf. 
speech among the teachers in schools for 
the deaf when addressing the pupils is 
one of the principal causes of poor lip- 
reading on the part of the graduates 
when they get out into the world. It 
can only be avoided by rigorous suner- 
vision and insistence on the part of the 
head of each school. 


MORE MALE TEACHERS DESIRABLE 


In the United States practically all the 
instruction of the deaf is given by women. 
There are verv few men teachers in the 
class-rooms. The salaries paid are not 
usually large enough to tempt men from 
more lucrative occupations. In Europe, 
and especially in Germany, most of the 
teaching is done by men. I believe that 
it is unfortunate to have all instruction 
given either by men or by women. I 
think it is a very considerable detriment 
to the pupils of our schools for the deaf 
not to come more under the instruction of 
men. If for no other reason, it is verv 
desirable that they should become accus- 
tomed to reading the lips of men, and not 
to have all their practice in this art with 
women. But there are other excellent 
reasons which it is unnecessary to dwell 
upon here. JI would urge the board to 
give earnest thought to the subject of se- 
curing a larger number of men teachers 
in the schools for the deaf patronized by 
Massachusetts. 
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LITTLE TRUE VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


I will not attempt in this present report 
to enter upon the large question of voca- 
tional training for the deaf. A glance at 
the facts gathered concerning the occu- 
pations of those who leave school and 
at the industrial training given in the 
schools wili show that there is but little 
direct connection between the two—that 
is to say, practically no actual vocational 
training as such is received by the pupils 
in these schools at present. As the school 
curriculum is now arranged, I think no 
true vocational training should be given 
before the pupils have completed the 
course. Whether it would be possible to 
so reorganize the schools that real voca- 
tional training could be given during the 
latter part of the course, and then con- 
tinue under different conditions, is a 
question which should be taken up by the 
board at an early date. True vocational 
training is given to the pupils of some of 
the schools in other States. I believe this 
should be carried even further by all 
States, and that Massachusetts should 
take steps to accomplish all and more 
than is being done elsewhere. 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULTS 

I would also urge the board to con- 
sider the question of making some pro- 
vision for extending the benefits of even- 
ing schools more fully to the deaf who 
would like to push their education fur- 
ther, but must work during the day. This 
is done to a limited extent in Europe. No 
new schools need be established for this 
purpose, as the assignment of a few 
trained teachers of the deaf to existing 
evening schools would probably be -all 
that was necessary. 


Edmund M. Price, the first graduate of the 
Washington State School for the Deaf, has 
been awarded a Carnegie medal and a grant 
of $1,000 for his act of bravery in the rescue 
of a little girl from an electric railway track 
Cal. The deed was perf- 
formed in 1907, but the award has just beer 
ratified by the Carnegie Hero Fund Commis- 
sion. 
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The admirable portrait of Dr. W. R. Roe, founder of the Royal Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, Derby, England, which is reproduced herewith, was presented to the 
institution in April of this year as the result of a popular subscription. The artist is Mr. 
Ernest Townsend. A tablet attached to the portrait bears the following inscription: 


DR. W. R. ROE, 


Founder of the Royal Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Derby, and for over forty years 
an enthusiastic friend of the deaf. Subscribed for by his fellow-townsmen and others; 
presented to the institution in appreciation of his work, April 23, 1913. 
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GRAPHICAL STUDIES OF MARRIAGES OF THE DEAF 
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SOME ASSETS OF DEAFNESS 


BY EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


Principal New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing, Contributing Editor “The Volta Review” 


ELL, there is one advantage of 

being deaf,” said a friend who is 
very deaf himself, “and that is, I can 
never understand when the other fellow 
asks me to lend him a V.” 

His remark suggests the story told of 
a certain retired major who was a mem- 
ber of Congress; he was deaf, but just 
how deaf no one except himself seemed 
surely to know. A constituent, meeting 
him in the street one day, grasped him 
by the hand and spoke loudly into his 
ear: 

“I’m mighty glad to meet you, Major. 
I’m strapped, and want to get home. 
Can you let me have ten dollars”? 

“What’s that, eh’? said the Major. 

“T say,” more loudly, “I’m strapped, 
and want to get home. Can you let me 
have twenty dollars” ? 

“Why, dum ye,” snorted the Major, 
“You just said ten.” 

So, indeed, it might be a convenience 
to be deaf if we could be just as deaf as 
we wanted when we wanted. Many of 
our hearing friends, thinking to comfort 
us, tell us that they would like to be deaf 
sometimes ; they would like to miss some 
of the noise and clatter that we miss. I 
think nobody would mind being deaf 
“sometimes.” If we could open and shut 
our ears as we do our eyes, occasional 
deafness might indeed be a blessing; but 
when missing the noise and clatter means 
missing also the sounds of nature, the 
delights of music, and the sweets of con- 
versation, I doubt if we can number it 
among our assets. 

And, by the way, may it not be that 
because people can shut their eyes, and 
thus taste of blindness, but not their ears, 
that the blind win the sympathy of the 
unafflicted where the deaf do not? 

Deafness does have its assets ; but, like 
the assets of business, they are created, 
and not ready made. 
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The dictionary definition of assets is 
that of property which is or may be 
chargeable with the payment of debts. 
By a strict construction of the definition, 
deafness, I fear, would have no assets, 
I am sure I never heard of any one with 
good ears who was in the market for 
deaf ones; though it is said that Edison 
values his deafness in the ease it gives 
him to concentrate, through freedom 
from distracting noises. And I did once 
hear of a poor idiot who, considering how 
great Beethoven became in his deafness 
and the wonderful life of Helen Keller, 
and other instances where the loss of a 
faculty had been followed by great deeds, 
thought to win greatness for himself by 
a similar affliction and punctured his ear 
drums with a darning needle. But on 
the whole deafness is not exactly a com- 
modity that any one would be expected 
to pay for! Though there are many, 
many thousands who would gladly pay 
to the limit of their possessions, and go 
into debt besides, for the blessing of good 
ears. 

“The world owes me a living”’ is the 
creed of failure. On this basis a man 
may heap up the assets of a material 
prosperity, but never such assets as to 
meet his obligations toward his human 
brotherhood. “I owe the world a useful 
life” is the creed of success. He who 
adopts it as his working principle may 
lack, indeed, the luxury of a bank ac- 
count, but he will win the only asset he 
can carry into the life beyond—char- 
acter. 

Not on the material basis, then, but on 
the spiritual, are the assets of deafness 
to be found; and yet it is quite possible 
that deafness may open the way to 
achievements seldom attained by those 
who hear. It is well known that many 
of the deaf have a supersensitiveness to 
jars, such as caused by footsteps, which 
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the hearing do not have. Lew Wallace 
gave us an example of this in the deaf 
Nubian in his “Prince of India.” 

The sense of sight, as well as of feel- 
ing, is often sharpened in the deaf, par- 
ticularly visual quickness. Practise in 
crossing crowded thoroughfares, where 
we must depend on our eyes rather than 
on our ears for our safety, is undoubt- 
edly a help in making our eyes quick and 
sure; and we who practise lip-reading 
have therein an especially potent aid in 
developing quickness and sharpness of 
vision. 

Our lip-reading assets, skilled though 
we may be, are not in any case such that 
we would be unwilling to exchange them 
for good ears; and yet, in addition to 
the great help and comfort lip-reading 
is for those of us who have acquired it, 
there are certain advantages it gives us 
over the non-lip-reader. We can, for 
example, converse through a window 
without raising the voice. We can like- 
wise converse comfortably and without 
vocal strain in the noisy subway, or train, 
or factory. We can talk easily from one 
side to the other of a crowded reception 
room by merely moving the lips. We 
can, occasionally, do some really clever 
detective work; and I personally know 
of one bit of work of this kind by which 
a lip-reader saved her son-in-law from 
serious business difficulties. 

At a recent gathering of lip-readers to 
enjoy a lip-reading performance a hear- 
ing reporter was present, and the im- 
pression made on him is interesting read- 
ing. “Even people who sat apart,” he 
says, “kept on lengthy talk without shout- 
ing nor letting other people know what 
they were talking; and those who could 
hear and who could not read the lips 
were uneasy, and they felt as if they 
were kept out of the secrets. And when 
two people at the two ends of the big 
room talked over the heads of hundreds 
of the audience they envied the people 
hard of hearing. ‘This voiceless talking 
is almost as convenient as wireless teleg- 
raphy.” 

Our friends who are not deaf may 
envy us who have the power to read the 
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lips; but there is no fundamental reason 
why they cannot themselves attain it if 
they have the desire and the will. Then 
they would have the advantage of being 
able to hear with both their eyes and 
their ears. 

Even the spiritual assets of deafness 
are not dependent on that affliction. Give 
a man a good stiff race in life, with plenty 
of obstacles to test his ingenuity, his pa- 
tience, his courage, and if the man is of 
the right sort he will grow in spiritual 
vigor day by day. There is a text that 
is often misunderstood: “All things work 
together for good to them that love God.” 
And the misunderstanding is because 
we do not catch the force of the last 
five words. Character, like the muscles, 
grows by exercise. Physical hurt can be 
ours without our fault ; but spiritual hurt 
never without our consent. For the real 
man within us, everything works together 
for good if we so will it. 

A man’s worth is measured by his 
service, and his service is determined not 
only by what he does but by what he is; 
and no man can be a great man who is * 
not great in character as well as deeds. 
He may be a great general, like Na- 
poleon; or a great tyrant, like Nero; or 
a great financier, like Jay Gould; he may 
figure largely in the world’s history, but 
his service to mankind will be less than 
nothing without the character that alone 
makes the man. The great men of his- 
tory and of today are the men who, like 
Lincoln (a supreme example), in the 
face of and in spite of obstacles, have 
been true to the best within them. “He 
that feeds men serveth few; he serves 
all who dares be true.” To give the 
world a noble character is the finest serv- 
ice a man can render; what he does is of 
lesser merit, a mere by-product of what 
he is. 

No obstacle, whatever it may be, can 
of itself create character. The coward 
who turns his back will never become 
more brave. But he who with trembling 
heart faces his foe, and fights, and over- 
comes, makes his obstacle a stepping 
stone to the heights. His foe, in truth, 
is his friend. Deafness of itself will 
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never produce courage and sweetness and 
light ; but met by an indomitable spirit it 
has produced Helen Keller. And she 
had to fight blindness too. The service 
to the world of that young woman’s char- 
acter is already incalculable. Who can 
doubt that her blindness and deafness 
has made that service what it is? 

Those who are not deaf seldom realize 
what deafness means; but we who are 
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know how sorely it tests our sweetness,” 
our patience, our cheeriness, our courage, 
It depends on us how we meet the tests, 7 
and whether they break us or make us. © 
sut if by our determination and high ~ 
purpose they make us, we can at length 
look upon them as true friends, as the” 
creators of those assets of character for 
which we would not exchange the ma- 4 
terial assets of the whole world. 











Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading 


FOR THE DEAF ADULT 


Eleventh Season 


Training Class for Teact rs 


3 


The regular session of Mrs. Monro’ 


Lip eating Senipe ts Soe Summer Class will be held at 518 Pierea 


Regular Course (30 lessons) 


Conversation Classes and Lectures held for Advanced 
Pupils. 


Normal Training Course for Teachers 


Special Summer Normal Course 


In response to various demands from teachers of the 
deaf who wish to introduce this method into their own 
schools, but who are unable to leave during the winter, 
a special course will be given again this summer. 

For information address, 


Miss MARTHA E. BRUHN, 601 Pierce Bldg., 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass, 
from June 23 to July 18, inclusive. 
Address, 


Mrs. Sarah Jordan Monro, 
518 Pierce Building, 
Copley Square, Boston, 











Lectures on the Montessori Method 


and Observation of Montessori Classes will be given in connection 
with the Study of Psychology to a 


Training Class tor Teachers of the Deaf 
to be opened in September, 1913, at 


THE RENO MARGULIES SCHOOL 


(for children with defective hearing ) 


532-534 West 187 Street, New York 


The course will include besides Psychology, History of the Deaf, Physiology 
and Mechanism of Speech, Pedagogy of Language Teaching, Observation and ~~ 


Practice. 
teaching of these subjects. 


The Principal will be assisted by a corps of teachers trained for the 


Mrs. A. Reno Margulies has recently returned from Italy, where he spent eight months 
with Dr. Montessori, partly in study and partly for the purpose of aiding in the organization of 
the Training Class graduated this Spring in Rome. 








